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ject and the selections from the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaties cited in the note on pp. 512-513. The student of the history of 
the United States may be gratified to find the text of the Treaty of Paris 
(1898) with Spain: but he will be disappointed to discover in the section 
on American rivers the treaties relating to the navigation of the Parana 
and the Uruguay instead of those dealing with the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence. 

It is, however, a matter of no small convenience for the student even 
of international law to have in a place readily accessible the important 
treaties relating to such countries as China, Morocco, and Thibet. 

The book is well-furnished with alphabetical, chronological, and 
analytic tables. It contains nearly one hundred treaties accompanied 
by useful historical notices and commentaries. 

Amos S. Hershey. 

A Short History of War and Peace. By G. H. Penis. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. London: Williams and Norgate. 1911. pp. 256. 

It will be noticed that, in the title of this book, "war" precedes 
"peace". War to bring about peace seems paradoxical. Yet it seems 
undoubtedly to be true, as the author says, that war is often a process 
of evolution — an explosive process which occurs when the progressive 
movement of the human molecules towards a reorganization making for 
equality of opportunity and a betterment of the law, is unduly held 
back by the forces of standpat-ism and vested interests. Mr. Perris 
traces this process, showing the gradual sweep of the progressive move- 
ment over the world accompanied by explosions when the crucible was 
shut up too tightly. He begins with the dawn of history and comes down 
to the present time. Even the military emperor of antiquity is seen as 
a progressive when he rules with an iron hand over the small communities 
which lie exhausted after centuries of strife and bloodshed. The peace 
which he compels is fictitious to some extent, but it is better than in- 
cessant war. Enforced peace through great areas leads to trade, and 
trade to money, money to the power of the purse, and the power of the 
purse to a general extension of the credit system. The military empire 
under these influences disintegrates into self-governing trading and 
money-loving states, jealous of each other, warring with each other by 
commercial prohibitions and regulations, and by armies and navies, 
and mutually guaranteeing each other so that contracts may be faith- 
fully observed and "credit" kept. The world then comes under the 
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control of "the credit economy," which in turn leads to the diffusion of 
knowledge generally and to a new and higher philosophy, organization 
and law. 

Under the system of "the credit economy", peace is sought to be ob- 
tained by the application of the principle of "the balance ef power." 
All the states agree that if any one attempts to alter the status quo, its 
surrounding neighbors will throttle it into submission and compel it to 
observe the status quo. This system ultimately leads to a "concert" of 
the Powers, and this, in turn, in some cases, to federation. 

When war is considered in the light of an explosive process in evolu- 
tion, and when it is considered that all the world is never at the same 
stage of evolution, and that these processes of organization and reorgan- 
ization are going on in different stages and at different rates of advance 
in the different states and nations, the wonder is that wars do not arise 
oftener, and that we have as much peace as we have without stagnation. 

Such books as this of Mr. Perris are helpful to the cause of "peace as 
a practical proposition." If wars are only explosions due to confining 
the mental and spiritual gases too closely, the true way to peace is to 
provide an improved organism and better machinery and rules for the 
body-politic, and to equip the machinery with more efficient checks and 
safety-valves so that these mental and spiritual gases may be dissipated 
into the air at times when the draught is too great and the fire under the 
crucible becomes hot. Mr. Perris believes that an "organization of 
peace" is already beginning to evolve, and is hopeful that by gradual 
improvements in the existing organization of the world, war may ulti- 
mately be abolished. We know that improvements in political and 
social organization have put an end to men continually fighting with 
their neighbors; and the conclusion seems inevitable that the only thing 
which will reduce the area and amount of the destruction done by war, 
and ultimately perhaps abolish it, is the improvement of the political 
organization which now exists in a crude and hardly perceptible form, 
binding together all the peoples and nations of the world in a "soli- 
darity", if not yet in a unity. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that Mr. Perris's book is a treatise 
in political science. The same historical and scientific method of study 
is applied to the whole of human society as is applied by political scien- 
tists to the study of the town, the city, the state, or the nation. More- 
over the purpose is the same, — the improvement of the existing or- 
ganization so as to make it more economical and efficient. 
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The brevity of the book, its excellent style, the wisdom shown in 
many of the inferences and conclusions, all commend it as one of the 
most useful and truly progressive which has recently appeared. 

A. H. Snow. 



Traite de Droit Public International. A. MeYignhac. Troisi&me Partie — 
Le Droit de la Guerre. Paris: Librairie Generate de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, pp. 596. 

This, the third volume of A. Merignhac's Public International Law, 
treats in its first part of the common law of war irrespective of the field 
of operations, following with a discussion of such features as apply 
particularly to war on land. The work beside illustrating, as might be 
expected, in many of its phases the ability of its author, is entirely up-to- 
date, a reasonable degree of attention being devoted to those features of 
the subject which have developed within a very few years, such as wire- 
less telegraphy and aerial navigation. It embraces everything of value 
in the production of the author published in 1903, and now out of print, 
relating to the laws and customs of war upon land according to modern 
international law and the codification of the Conference of The Hague of 
1899, and includes the results of the further codifications of the Con- 
ference of 1907. As to the subject of aerial warfare, he notes a natural 
subdivision between so much of it as pertains to war on land and so 
much as pertains to war on sea, reserving the latter for discussion in 
connection with a volume yet to be issued relating to the laws of maritime 
warfare. 

So long as warfare between nations is recognized as legitimate and 
civilized, it is of course well that its rules should be systematized, and 
this work is admirably done, from the usual standpoint, by M. Merign- 
hac. His work is a valuable repository and has the advantage of being 
the most modern upon the subject. 

It is the opinion, however, of the present reviewer that the time is 
fast approaching when there should be logically an entire recasting of 
the laws of war. If it be admitted, as now is universally done, that the 
normal and preferable state of nations is one of peace and the abnormal 
and injurious state is one of war, our treatment of war, through its laws, 
should bear a rough resemblance to our treatment of disease. This, 
in the first place, we try to prevent, and if it comes, to minimize its 
effects, both upon the patient and upon his neighbors. Our laws of 



